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to hand: Holt rightly rejects the abstractions of the ordinary sen- 
sationalists and ideistic psychology. "When, however — in this study 
of moral behavior — he is discussing a social situation, then, though 
he neither acknowledges nor even realizes the fact, he is taking as 
primary unit of his psychology neither the reflex arc nor the wish, 
but rather the morally behaving, wishing, willing, self — the "mother" 
or "father" or "boy" of his masterly illustrations. Thus, to take 
almost random examples, when Holt says 2 that "the child is frus- 
trated, but not instructed," or when he insists 3 "that one untruthful 
word of father or mother will often undermine the child's confidence 
forever," his teaching gains its force from the implicit reference to 
frustrated or confiding child and to truthful or untruthful parents, 
not as higher organisms of integrated reflexes, but as purposing 
selves in social relation. 

Mart Whiton Calkins. 

WELLESLEY CoIaLEGE. 
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Intercourse Between India and the Western World from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of Borne. H. G. Rawlinson. Cambridge, 
England: University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1916. Pp. viii + 196. 

However much "the meeting of East and "West" has become a 
cant phrase, it retains a depth of fascinating mystery. For the 
student many great problems attend the contact of the two worlds 
in ancient times, especially if he seek to determine what religious 
and philosophical ideas in each were borrowed from the other. To 
our existing bibliography of Greek references to India, we can not, 
of course, look for important additions. Indian literature also has 
been pretty well ransacked for its meager allusions to the Mediter- 
ranean countries. But in excavation of old Helleno-Asiatic sites, 
the surface of the earth — metaphorically as literally — has hardly 
yet been scratched. The Greco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara 
are indeed well known and many interesting proofs of Western in- 
fluence have been found in Chinese Turkestan by Stein, Von Lecoq, 
and Griinwedel, but except on coins there is a deplorable lack of 
inscriptions or other writings that might afford us intimate knowl- 
edge of Alexander's border colonies. Every archeologist should 
pray his stone gods to soften the heart of the Amir of Afghanistan 
to permit exploration at Balkh, where the edifices of Bactria lie 
concealed. 

2 The Freudian, Wish, p. 103. 
s Ibid., p. 113. 
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With much learning, but in a readable and agreeable style, Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson has pieced together our fragmentary knowledge 
from the foregoing and other sources. His volume is a handbook, 
not a compilation of original documents like the tomes of McCrindle. 
The extent of his citations and the account that he takes of recent 
studies in this by no means neglected field gives it, however, much 
value for reference purposes, as well as for passing perusal. 

Its scope may conveniently be regarded as having a threefold 
division. His first inquiry concerns trade between Occident and 
Orient from earliest times to that of Alexander the Great, the Caravan 
and sea routes followed, merchandise carried, and occasional bits of 
reciprocal information which stole through. With Alexander our 
point of view shifts eastward. We learn what little we can of the 
colonies he established on the Indus, and take a much more satis- 
factory survey of the Maurya empire centered far down on the 
Ganges at Pataliputra, where Megasthenes resided as ambassador 
from Seleukos Nikator. The descriptions surviving from this his- 
torian taken together with the Pali literature and Asokan inscrip- 
tions give historical prominence to the century following Alexander, 
even though there is no proof that middle India was greatly affected 
by the Greek approach. Of note as a conclusion from recent dig- 
gings at Patna, is the increased emphasis placed upon Persian in- 
fluences in the pre-Alexandrian period. But our knowledge of the 
frontier Greek colonies, Gandhara and Bactria, is still tantalizingly 
deficient. We can trace their dynasties by their mintage, we can 
see them conquered successively by Hindu, Saka, and Yueh-chi 
Tartar, can witness the rise and decline of Greco-Buddhist art, yet 
the intellectual significance of this racial meeting must be supplied 
largely by imagination. Such a reaction of the self-expressive 
Greek to the self-repressive Buddhist might serve us as a labora- 
tory study of the time-long, world-wide spiritual conflict. Evi- 
dences and presumptions indicate — to this Professor Rawlinson 
agrees — that the Greeks became Buddhists, the haughty, active 
westerner submitting his mind to the passive, eastern barbarian. But 
at about that time, with Tartar ascendency, Buddhism acquired a 
more outward and martial character. The mix-up is indeed be- 
wildering and its hidden meanings to religious psychology are mani- 
fold. Rawlinson inclines to the view that the Gandhara art is a 
work of sculptors imported from Syria or Anatolia, rather than, as 
contended by Marshall, a product of Bactrian Greeks. Through 
these carvings, so far as we know, Buddha was imaged in human 
form for the first time. Did Greece teach idolatry to India as she 
taught it to Rome ? 

Throughout its latter half, the book speaks chiefly from the side 
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of the "West, in its growing traffic with the far East and its increased 
geographical knowledge down to the end of Roman times. Finally 
the author states with frankness his opinions concerning the re- 
spective importations of ideas. Among the sciences, he points out 
that the only one for which India manifestly owes a large deht to 
Greece is astronomy. The metempsychosis doctrine of Pythagoras, 
and other early Greek notions resembling the Hindu he thinks must 
be coincidences merely, since there is no evidence of an intercourse 
which could have brought them. He ascribes an Indian derivation 
to some of the later Occidental concepts, such as those in Neo-Platon- 
ism, Manicheism and Gnosticism. Christian monasticism may have 
an Eastern origin, as also relic-worship and the use of the rosary. 
Neither the supposed parallels between Christ and Krishna nor those 
between Jesus and Gautama are adjudged satisfactory, but Lama- 
istic ritual may be due to Persian Christian influence. Professor 
Rawlinson's backwardness in accepting derivation theories is in 
pleasing contrast with the assertiveness of many writers and is an 
evidence of his wide studies. The way to doubt plausible hypotheses 
of borrowing is to find many others equally plausible where borrow- 
ing is out of the question. 

Professor Rawlinson has done well at this time to recall the 
statement of Megasthenes that the Hindu laborer would calmly 
proceed with his ploughing while embattled armies were engaged 
near by. Indeed it is due to age-long national habits, for, he remarks, 
the same was observed during the siege of Delhi by the English in 
1857. Such has been the Indian method, both in its restriction of 
military requirements to a certain class and in its humane indiffer- 
ence to non-combatants. 

Edward P. Buffet. 

Jeesey City, N. J. 

The Psychology of Religion. George Albert Coe. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. xvii + 365. 1916. 
Ever since the psychology of religion came to be recognized as a 
distinct field of investigation, a need has been felt for an adequate 
text-book on the subject; for none of the admirable treatises upon 
the religious consciousness, such as James's Leuba's, Ames's, and 
King's, have attempted to treat more than a quite limited portion of 
the field. Dr. Cutten's The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity 
does, indeed, aim at greater inclusiveness, but its essentially popular 
and unscientific character prevents it serving as a really adequate 
presentation of the subject. The long-felt need is at last filled in the 
admirable book from Professor Coe's pen, now under review. Al- 
most every important aspect of the subject is treated — the general 



